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The research reported in this document studies how • 
status characteristics of adults and children affect adults' ability 
to raise a child's expectations for his own performance at 
school-like tasks. This paper focuses upon racial characteristics of 
both adults and children. The experimental procedure is as follows 
An adult works with one child selected from a four-child group 
following a prescribed pattern to raise that child's expectations. 
The experiments reported here involve children in mixed race groups, 
two black children and two white children per group, with either 
black or white experimenters. Children in second, third, and fourth 
grades who attended an integrated school in Baltimore served as 
subjects. Middle-class young adult women, some black and some white, 
served as experimenters. When the race of the experimenter matches 
the race of the treated child, significant increases in the 
expectations of the treated child occur. But when race of the 
experimenter differs from that of the treated child, significant 
increases occur for black children interacting with white adults, but 
not for white children interacting with black adults. These effects 
for children in raciaily-mixed groups disagree with earlier work on 
single-race groups, (Author/ JM) 
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EXEECmTIONS IN MIXED llACM aROUPS 



Abstract 

This research studies how status oharacteri sties of adiats and 
children affect adults' ahllity to raise a child's ej^eatations for his 
own performance at- school-liKe tasks. Whitu adu^lts are effective at 
I'aisiiw ei^ef tatlons of white children or black children in mixed racial 
work groups; black adults are effective with black children but apparently 
not with white, ffiese results, both Qonsiitent and inconsistent with 
previous findings, are interpreted in light of children's relative posi- 
tion in SES with respect to members of their mn race. Unlike most 
research related to effects of desegregation, this reBearch examines 
both black children's and white children's reactions to black adults. 

A child builds performance exTectatlon.B for himself on the basis of 
responses supplied him by significant others; these expectations then 
-persist as more or less stable parts of his ability self-concept, and 
affect his behavior in future task perforiimnce situations. Some of our 
research (Eniifisle & Webster, 1973), as well as that of others (e.g. 
Brophy & Good, 1970), indicates that the ej^ectatlons teachers hold for 
their students may be potent determinants of students' actual performances 
because teachers translatG their expectations into responses that affect 
the child's mn expectations for hiinself. So -far, however, we know little 
about the conditions affecting teachers' or other adults' influence upon 
children's expectations. How do children aotually form expectations 
about their oro ability to do schoolwork, and when are these eTOectations 
altered as a consetuence of actions taken by others? Wiat set of persons- 
parents, peers, teachers, Qthers— constitute the set of significant others 
for this process ? We are currently studying, in short es^erlmants in 
elementary schools, adult- child interaction patterns that can cause a 
Child to raise his ej^eotatlons for his own futiire performance. Among 
other factors, the research examines how status characteristics of adults 
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and of children affeot the raising of children's ej^pectations. This 
paper focuses upon racial charaGteristics of both adults and children* 

Kie reiearch employs an e^erljnental procedure previously deYeloped 
(Entwlsle & Webster^ 197aa) to raise a selected child's expectations 
for his owii performance. An adult works with one child selected from a 
fouj-child group fallowijig a prescribed pattern to raise that child -s 
Gjgjeotatlcns (see belw)^ i^eviously four-ahild groups studied es^erl- 
mentally have been homogeneous with respect to race and sexj that Is^ 
groups of black children or white children met with adult experimenters 
who vera black or vjhlte. Children from grades one through four and 
from a vmrlety of economic and geographical backgrounds generally res- 
pond significantly to the expectation- raising treatment (Ent^^isle & 
Webster^ 1972a; 1972b; 1973 forthcoming). Hie only noteworthy except'don 
Is that black inner-city fourth- graders were not responsive to white 
middle-class adults^ though younger black inner-city Ghlldren did respond 
The e^eriinents reported here differ from pr#.vlous ones in that they 
involve children in mi^ed race groups ^ two black children and two white 
children per group^ with erther black or white e^^erinienters. 

The ECTeriments 

Children in second^ thirds and fourth grades who attended an inte- 
grated school in Baltimore served as subjects. Middle-class young adult 
women^ some black and some white^ served as ej^erimenters* At the outset 
the children met together and groups containing t\m black and two white 
children^ of the same se id grades were forraed and designated as 
"Te^ I5" ^^Team.a^" etc. Children were told that their team was: about 



"to play a game making up stories^" and that the teams would he competing 
for a prize* evsryone on the winning teaja TOuld get a prize , Insofar ai 
possible J member s of a teM oamm from different classrooms, . Eie teams 
then went to separate rooms ^ with one e^erimenter aGoompanying each team. 

The a^eriment consists of three phases, (See Entwisle & Webiters 
igYSa for a more detailed desGrlption of the experimental procedure*) 
In. Phase I each te^i supplies 12 words to fill in a story skeleton* The 
story skeleton consists of incomplete sentences: "Once upon a time there 
was a , " Children are instruGted to raise their hands if they can 
think of a word(B) to complete the sentence* The ej^erimenter cautions 
the children not to raise hands to volimteer a word unless "you are sure 
you have a veiy good word-- one that will help the team score." Given 
this emphasis on task performance^ hand raising is taken as jperational 
measure of each child* s level of performance erpectations for himself. 
Tne erperimenter notes unobtrusively how often each child volunteers 
(raises his hand) ^ then chooses one child to give the "team's word^" being 
careful to" choose each child equally, often as a respondent. The experi- 
menter is businesslike and does not praise or otherifise reinforce or 
evaluate responses in Phase I^ merely noting them dovm. 

In Phase II one child (whose rate of volunteering in Hiase I i's near 
the median for the group) ^ is selected for the expectation raising treat- 
ment* In Fnase II the selected child mkes up a stoiry by himself using 
a new story skeleton. Every word he gives ^ as well as the overall story^ 
receives s^-_*ong praise and positive evaluation from the e^erimenter^-a 
treatment which our analysis indicates (see Entwisle & Webster^ 1972a^ 1973) 
should raise his performance ej^ectationSj and later^ his mte of group 



participation* Note that the treatment to raise the ohild^s escpectations 
involvep praise of responses^ not of hand- raising; when a child Is com- 
pletlng a story; by hlmielf he does notj of Goiirse^ need to volunteer, ^ . 

In the series of escperiments reported herej the child was chosen 
^for the es^ectatlon- raising treatment in Phase II either to ma,tch or to 
differ from tlie experimenter in terms of race. This giyes fouj sets of 
experiments^ with a 2 X 2 factorial design containing race-of-ejrperlmenter 
and race- of- child. Since ^ the school had about 60^5 hlack and koi white 
children 5 the carrying out of the experiments led to exhaustive sampling 
of white children enrolled in grades 2^ 3, m& h and an Sofj sample of 
"black children. 

In advance one could not give completely determinate predictions 
about the effect of adult-child racial mix or consr.stency^ nor of inter- 
actions bet^'reen such effects and the racially mixed group of children, 
H0\^ever previous experiments (Enttfisle & Webster^ 1972c) shovjed that 
white adults ware ineffective as ej^Jectation raisers for blacky inner 
city children; and also (Entwlsle & Webster^ 1972d) that black adults 
were effective with white rural diildren. ae effectiveness of an adult 
at raising children -s eOTectatlons depends upon whether he is accepted 
as a "significant other/' and we aspect acceptann-r: to vary with the 
adult's perceived status^ friendliness or hostility^ and perhaps with 
the child* s amoimt of previous contact with adults of the e^erimenter ■ s 
race. 

In Hiase II the three children not selected from each team for 
expectation- raising treatment leave the room where Hiase I la yarx-ied 
out. These ^treated children of each team coiistltute a control groupy 
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and spenfl ^ass II in the central room listening to a story being riad, 
(other e^rperiments (Entwisle & Wehsterj 197Sfi) have established that 
this storjr- listening control treatment is equiTOlent in its effect to 
a control treatment in which an individual control child. flUs a story 
skeleton with an expermenter but the experimenter remains neutral. This 
equivalence points to the raising of expectations 3 as a consequence of 
positive feedback from the e^erimenterj as the aruoial part of the 
Hiase II treatment rather than to Buch things as telling a second story^ 
isolation with an adult^ or other Incidental accompantoents of the Phase 
II treatment as the crucial faGtors,) 

Phase III is a repetition of Ehase I, The original teams reassemble 
in the experimental rooms and use a third story skeleton to produce a 
new story, Itie sOTeriinenter again remains neutral^ caJ.ling upon each 
child an equal nuinber of timeSj and noting how many times each child 
raises his hand* Sperimenters are rotated between Phases 11 and III so 
that during Hiase III they do not know the identity of the child who re- 
ceived the expectation- raising treatment in Phase II* 

Results 

The analysis focuses upon changes in the rate of hand raising. The 
question at issue is whether the child who received the Hiase II treatment 
raises his hand more m Hiase III than in Phase I* His change betvreen 
Hiase I and III is compared to changes beii^een Phases I and III for a 
selected child from each control treatment in Ehase II* 

A word is needed about the choice of an individual control child 
whose gain is usted as the baseline a^inst which to measure gain by the 
experimental child from the same group. First^ group climate in mdjced- racial 
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groups Is probably Important in Its Impact on volimteeringj so the Identity 
of groups Is preserved in the analysis, SeGond^ olose matching of experi- 
mental and control children was undertaken to guard against biasing of 
results in favor of prsdictions* Biasing can occiir In three ways: 
(a) through the mean score for three control children tending to exceed 
the average score of e^ermental group ahildren In Phase I3 because 
although ahildren oGcaslonally volunteer 11 or 12 responses in Ehase 
it rarely happens that a ^lld volunteers once or not at all| (b) through 
celling effects when scores in Hiase I are close to the nmxlmum possible 
score (12); or (c) through regression effectSi where disparate Hiase I 
scorei might lead to regression effects either througli the experimental 
child's score regressing uprard if his score in Hiase I Is relatively 

or through the control child's score regressing downward if his 
score in Hiase I is relatively high. 

For these reasons^ the follo^fing rigorous procedure for screening 
experiments was adopted* Flrsti a particular control child rather than 
t?ie mean of three control children was taJien.as the baseline* Secondj 
the urlterla for selecting children who are closely matched^ led to 
selecting only certain e^erlments for analysis* Ehey are as follo^fsi 
(a) If the .Hiase I score for the experimental ohild or the child selected 
to be. his .control were 11 or 12| the e25)erljrient is discarded (celling- 
effects); (b) unless the experimental child's Phase I score and the control 
Qhlld's Ihase I score can be matched within 2 units or less^ the experment 
is discarded (regression effects), (The closest of possible matches 
was taken; when more than ona aontrol child met the S-mit separation 
criteriont. If two control- group children are tied interms of closeness 
to the e^erlmental childi the control child whose race matched the = 
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e^^ermental Ghild-s is selected*) Using these criteria 29 of the 5U 
es^eriments conducted have been included in the analysis* Ceiling and 
regression effects should be mindinal for these Sg groups* 

The gains in yolunteering for the treated child compared to gain 
for the control child are presented in teble 1, identity of each 

TalDle 1 about here 

team is preserved in this analysis. For example^ in 1^+ experiments 
where the esrperimenter was white and the treated child was hlack| the' 
treated child on the average gained 2 more units betefeen Riase I and 
III than the control child. Other mean gains listed in the second rovr 
of Table 1 shCT'T analogous treated- child versus control- child comparisons 
for other combinations of e:<p-3rimenter'B race and child's race. One- 
sided t-tests appropriate for matched groups shm significant differences 
favoring treated children for three e^^erimsnter^ subject combinations 
(white E with white S's^ white E with black S's^ and black E with black 
S's) but not for black 1 and white S's, Variances associated with these 
means are relatively homogeneous. ' ^ 

For the black E-white S groups^ with only 8 groups the tonger of a 
type II error is substantial. Ho\v"ever relaxing our exclusion criteria 
to permit exami atlon of more cases does nothing to change the conclusion. 
If we includs 3 more groups (for a total of 11 groups) where etching 
is not wlthdji 2 units but where ceilijig effects are guarded against and 
use as the control child the other (diild of the. SMe raGe 3 the mean gain 
iGOJ?e (es^ermental > control) drops to near gero (.09).- Eiese results 
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increase our confidence in the "no difference" □oncluslon for this 
condition^ espeGiaUy because the sajne criteria for selecting ej^eriments 
were used for all other combliiationi but in an other cases positive 
results emerged. 

Die matched- race e:>^erlments (vrhlte E=white S and black E-black S) 
show statistically significant gains^ but the numbers are siflall and 
further replications of these conditions would be desirable. The dif- 
ferences observed here are consistent with previous findings for mtched- 
race E's and S's where members of teams were homogeneoiis with respect to 
race. . 

Table 2 sho\fs the mean irltlal (Hiase l) rank in group of es-^eri- 
mental and control Ghlldren. In all groups ^ white and black children 

Table £ about here " 

volunteer about the same amount in Hiase but with black children 
volunteerliig slightly more than white. tt.ese results will be disGUSSed 
more fully in the following section. 

Discussion 

Bie pattern cff results with mixed racial groups of children both 
reproduces our previous findings for single-race groups of Qhildren and 
extends the bo^ of findings to different QOnaitlons, As in all previous 
work with homogeneous race ^ groups of children, when the race of the 
es^ertoenter matches the race or the trea<,id child* signif leant increases 
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in the ej^ectatlons of the treated child ocgut* Although the nmnber 
of ej^eriments of this t^e reported here is few^ in the past hlaok 
experimenters have been uniforiily effective in raisijig the e^qpeatations 
of black children 3 and white experimenters have been iriiforraly effective 
with V7hite children* 

But when race of the expermenter differs from that of the treated 
chlldj slgnifiaant increases occiir for black children interacting with 
white adu^Lts but not for white children interactljig with blacK adults* 
These effects for children in racially-mixed groups disagree with earlier 
work on siiigle-race groups. Earlier ^ white adults were ineffective with 
fourth»grade inner-city blacks^ and black adiilts were effective w ith white 
rural and white subiirban childi^en* Effects of racial misniatch are ap- 
parently complex, . T^f J possible explanations are suggested^ the second 
more appealing than the first 
(1) Racially Mixed Oroups 

A white child encouragad by a black .experimenter jmy feel he faces 
''stiff aompetltlon'' when he is placed back In an integrated group (Phase 
111) led by a black e^erlmenterj for instance ^ he might es^ect the black 
experimenter to favor black children. ^ But it la hard to see why this 
same explanation would not apply equally well to the black child encour- 
aged by a white experlmenteri who competes against white children in 
Phase III. Also an analysis of variance performed on rates of voluntaerlng 
in Phase I where race'-of-es^erimenter and race-of-ohildren are two fixed- 
effect factors shows no s Ipiif leant mln effects or djiteractlon effects, 
? " . Siis asymmetry Ipads us to discount sinrply tne racial mix or the group 

e^lanatory factor- In Jhase I white children volunteer somewhat 

er|c : 
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moTQ for black E*i (7»7l) than for white E^s (S»7l), although not sig- 
nificantly more in 28 and 26 es^irtoents respectively. Oiis suggests 
that initially at leasts white children respond at about the same levGl 
to both types of e>5eri2nentersj and are somewhal; more responsive to 
black adults, 
(a) SES Level 

Social class or SES level is a inajor point of difference betv/een 
children in the present study and those in previous studies, 3he child- 
ren of the present e^ertaents lived at the black-white Interface in 
Baltiinore, Blocks tend to be segregated by racei but blocks are Inter- 
mingled so the bouridary is Irregular. Public places In this neighbor= 
hood- -schools 3 stores^ parks—are patronized by botii races^ and the 
school which the children attended^ about 60% black and hO% whites has 
imlntained Its integrated character over a period of years. Blacks in 
this area are Gonsiderably hl^er up the SES ladder than blacks in com- 
pletely segregated ghetto neighborhoods in east and west EaltimQre where 
children of our previous studies lived. Oh the other hand^ white i of 
the present study are Diuch below the SES level of whites in prevloui 
studies^ being at the lov? extreme of white SIS in Baltljaiore. 

ais suggests that children of very low SES relative to others of 
their own racial group—whites of the present study and inner- city blacks : 
of the previous study—my percelvQ actalts of the opposite race as ■ 
hostile, ^posite-race adultij if they are perceivsd as hostile^ would 
not be "credible'' as e2Qectation-raisers for such chiltoen. Eie "hostllity" 
interpretation of earlier results with TOite E^^ aiiu bltiuk S's was 
supported by -the successful results achieved by black E^s with black S's^ 
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(Entvrlsle & Websters 1972d)* i^eGliely why Im SES children of both 
races should be moit likely to perceive hostility from other- race adults^ 
hOTever^ remains to be established, 

The two e^lanations proposed here are closeiy reia"ccjd to Katz* 
(19681 1970) observations that blacks are senEitive to the reference 
group with which they are being compared (the racla]-mix e^lanation) 
and that white adiilts are seen as hostile by black children* rrora the 
present experiments It may be possible to refine Katz' idea as follows: 
"Children of very Imr status in any group are apt to perceive adults as 
hostile if adults belong to a different racial group from the child. " 

Resists are interesting for the light they thro^f on effects of 
integratlbn of schools. It is often speculated that children of dif- 
ferent retces in integrated schools are likely to regard each other with 
suspicion or hostility^ and one effect of this might be to deprGSS vol- 
unteering rates in this escperimenti especially the rates of black children* 
From another point of vlew^ expectation states theory asserts that if 
children perceive race as a relevant status characteristic^ then they 
will form e:jpectat Ions for each other based upon their respective races 
(see Berger et al^j 1972). Thm effect of this process also would be 
to depress e^ectations black children hold for themselves- -especially 
in Hiase I— and thus^ jtieir volunteering races, 

ThQ fact that black children do not have Immr volmit e or Ing rates 
in Hiase I than whites in a^y of our conditions iuggests that neithtr 
of these processes occm*ridp Biere ia.no evldenQe that racial tensions 
between chiloren depressed bracks' volunteering in Phase and there is 
m indication that children at this school do not perceive race as a 



relevant status characteristic to forming performajice i^ectations for 
themselves and each other. More research would be needed to Investigate 
these suggestions systematicalljri but the fact that this school (unlike 
most schools dji Baltdjnore) has remained successfij.ly Integrated for 
sevsral years may have contributed to breaking dovm of some "inter- 
action disabilities" based upon race* - 

Other Experimental Research in Mixed Groups 

Related to this pointy in the only other work bearing a close 
resemblance to work reported here^ Cohen and her associates (ipTO^ 1971) 
tried to increase perforniance expectations of black children partici- 
pating in blraclal work teams* Children of both races from segregated 
backgroimds were brought together for these experiments. In Cohen's 
research it appeared as though all children formed low expectations for 
blacks and relatively high e^ectatlons for whites, on the basts of the 
raGe status character istlc* To overcpme the effects of racei thus 
raising blacks' performance outputs^ the expectations of white children 
for black children had to be changed as well as e:^eotatlons of black 
children for themselves/ O^e large amounts of effort necessary to 
accomplish this in Cohen 's work sho^^s, clearly the force and the persistence 
of racial bases for performance e^ectattons. 

The black children in our experiments cMie from an Integrated back- 
ground and apparently neither they nor their white classmates held low 
e^ectatlons for blacks' performance- -black ohlldjenU rates of volunteering 
in Phase 1^ prior to any treatment were somewhat higher^ although not 
significantly higher than white children's rates* History of previous • 
Qontacl^ particularly equal- status contact betv^een schoolchildren^ across 
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races may best e:^lain the difference bet\feen our findings a^d Cohen's. 
= TLim same general effects would also help es^lain the complex inter- 
- actions we find betvreen race of adult^ race of child^ ajid child's 

social elass level, = 

Some ImplicatiQns 

Most previous research on performnce In mixed racial groups has 
involved college atudants* Eiere li very little, e^erlmental research 
on mixed racial groups involving children of elementary sehool agej or 
even survey research on desegregation effects for younger cMldren (see 
Cohen^ PettlgreWj & Riley/ 1972)* Thm work Reported here my have some 
relevmnee to desegrGgatlon strategies. Discussions of desegregation 
• effects concern mainly reactions of blacks in schools where som class- 

mtes and'taachers are white (see m.g, Mtz^ I968). Hie Issues involving 
white children's reactions to black teachers^ or black students* reactions 
to black teachers 5 remin virtually unexplored. In racially mixed 
classes^ for example^ will a black teacher or a white teacher be more 
effective? Are there beneficial effects In terms of positive inter- 
group relations from having first- and second- graders in white segregated 
• " neighborhoods taught by black rather than white teachers? Compared to 

the efforts neoessary to bus 'children betvreen schools 5 It would be rel- 
atively easy to ^*bus" teachers. Or what .are the effeGts \^on Inner-clty 
black children of white midU.e-class teachers? Ihis aspect of school 
integration^ the deploj^ent of black or white teachers although easily 
manlpiLLablej has been little Investigated. Most studies so far conosTO 
''raolalbalanoe" where (racial bala^^ has to do only with the racial 

ERIC 



mix of students. This research ■begins to broaden researoh along tbe 
teacher dimension and suggests ho\f complex interaetions may be in terms 
of racial mix and social class. 
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lable 1 



* p < .05 
** p < .01 
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Qains in Vol'untiering for Mixed Racial Groups 
(n in parentheses) . 



White Eagerimenter 



Black Experimenter 



White Treated 
Child 



Black Treated 
Child 



White Treated Black Ti-eated 



Child 



Child 



Mean Gain 



k.l6 
(3) 



2.00 

m 



1.00 
(8) 



1.75 
ih) 



t- values 



2.93^ 



0.97 



1.70* 



Table 2 

Volunteering Ranks for Mixf d Racial Groups 
(rank 1 hlghj rarn^ V low) 



Vlhitm Experimenter 



White Ireated 
Child 



Black Treated 
Child . 



Blaok E^erlmenter 



White Ereated 
Child 



Blaok Treated 
Child. 



Average Initial 
Rank in Group 

E3^er. Child 3.00 

Control Child 2,83 



2.69 
2.40 



3.25 
3*00 



2,62 
2.62 
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